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After four years of often ineffective state intervention i 

the last year of Labour power saw the government running pe iene’? 
and options. Price control, North Sea oil development, wages policies 
(stages 1, 2, 3 and the social con-trick), job "creation" — Labour's 
state-capitalist ideology, coupled with the thrust of the crisis, led 
everywhere down the road of massive state intervention. But regardless 
of these efforts, unemployment was still officially at 1-13 million, 
hiding a true rate of over 2 million, and inflation only briefly dipped 
below 10%. The workers' response to these twin attacks of inflation and 
unemployment was muted in the early years of Labour rule while the 

Labour party's "socialist" veneer still carried some weight, often thanks 
to the myth of the "Labour Movement" desperately maintained by the unions 
and the leftists. By last winter belt-tightening and "jam tomorrow" 
rhetoric was all Labour could offer and class discontent forced the 
unions into action; into action only to try to head off struggles 

before they could explode or expand. The unions looked militant - they 
had to mirror some of the class' anger in order to keep control of the 
struggles. 


Despite the union strait-jacket, last winter's round of struggles saw 
the class fighting with some of the lessons of the previous strike wave 
of 1974 in its armoury. (The use of flying pickets by oil tanker 
drivers, for example.) The realisation that work-ins are futile was a 
hard-won lesson and their absence from class tactics, unlike in 1970-72, 
was welcome. Labour's feeble response to the class' actions was 
“comparabilities", i.e. divide and rule - divide the class sector by 
sector. To counter the new tactics, which held within them the danger- 
ous possibility of uniting the class across industry boundaries, Labour 
promised action on “secondary picketing", above and beyond Callaghan's 
soon-forgotten Code of Conduct. But Labour had no answers. It's now 
traditional stance as the party of conciliation and national unity had 
become untenable - e.g. the non-starter of the "Concordat". The, Tories 
posed a phrase-mongering, huffing-and-puffing alternative. The election 
result has now given Labour a chance to dig out again its leftist face 
(Callaghan is now talking of “international socialism"!) and a chance to 
appear as knights in shining armour compared to the evil Tories who have 
put forward proposals much the same as Labour's on secondary picketing. 


Labour or Tory, the overall course of the economy stays the same. The 
Tories cannot denationalise widely, as generally only unprofitable 
sectors of the economy have ever been nationalised in order to keep them 
going (e.g. Rolls Royce, Shipbuilding). They will doubtless flog off B.P 
cheap to their cronies (thus infuriating the leftists who think that 
nationalisation is a step towards socialism), but none of the "free- 
enterprise" capitalists wants to buy the likes of the coal or steel 


industries, or the railways. The Tories do offer a minor dose of 19th 
century-style laissez-faire economic policies; they talk of giving the 
economy its head, letting market forces rip, and driving the weak to 
the wall. The leftists thrive on this “immoral', "callous" Capitalism: 
for the S.W.P. and their ilk, a capitalist is a brutal, cigar-smoking 
tycoon; for communists, however, we oppose capitalism in every form, 
including nationalisation in Britain or "egalitarian" state capitalism 
in China, Cuba, Russia or wherever. Capitalism is a system of wage 
labour and production for profit - is is NOT a lifestyle. 


Thatcher and Co.'s rhetoric is to ignore the crisis and the class < 
struggle and implement laissez-faire monetarism. So far the new Tory 

crowd have indulged in a lot of phrasemongering accompanied by a little 
tinkering with the economy as window dressing, But the Conservatives . 
are even more incapable than Labour of appearing to have a solution to 

the crisis. The budget gave handouts to their rich supporters and pals, 


the C.B.I. has shown its lack of confidence in the Conservatives by its 


forced to raise interest rates contrary to her ideolo a 

__ ’ bd 
freeces and new~style concordate is ate. Heath's iar iae eat teaaeee , 
brought him round, by last winter, essentially to backing Labour-style 
interventionism, The hard school of the economic crisis and the Class 
struggle will leave the new governement only two choices. f 


If they stick to market~forces policies, the cl 
" ass will forcefull 
respond to the twin attacks of inflation and unemployment. Thatenes 


Power workers in 1974. A "who rules Britain! election i - 
come with the Tories on an anti-union Platform. The lert silt sede 
participate in this Capitalist carnival, which they are building for now 
with "Defenq our Unions" Campaigns. As ever, the leftists turn the 
class back towards the unions, unions whose role as Servants of capital 
has s0 clearly been shown in the last fifty years. 


The unions! task for Capital is to re-ne 
“negotiate the price of one 
Zertéouler commodity, namely wage labour. The Tories need the unions, 
e infamous Indurstrial Relations Act of 1970 was aimed at strength- 


Wage negotiators (e.g. Callaghan's recent outburst i i 
ke against 
union attempts to bring down the Tory government), - Tr 


Propping up weak sectors of the economy to minimise unemployment ; 
ie ala and incomes controls against inflation. This hac peomrag 
= Osen through fear of the Class, asthe government tried to save its 
: n. Class struggle has brought down the last two governments, and the 
ories might try to stay in office at the price of a return to "centrist 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


As in 1973, the rise in the price of one single commodity - oil (which 
in 1973 only returned oil to the early 50's price level in real terms) 
was sufficient to send major shock waves through the crisis-ridden world 
economy. For Britain, the price rise has increased the value of North 
Sea 011; without the oil Britain would be begging at the I.M.F.'s doors. 
With the oil, Britain still has no salvation - much of it is exploited 
by U.S. and other foreign cavital and the revenues from taxes on them 
and from the state's B.N.0.C, only go to pay the international debt 
collectors (public borrowing is at a staggering £8,000 million per 
year). The salvation that the "oil crisis" gives the bourgeoisie is 
that it is a convenient scapegoat on which to blame the world economic 
crisis and government austerity policies. 


Last winter showed that workers are not afraid to fight austerity 
policies, after several years of relative passivity. The working class 
of 1979 is not the defeated class of 1929 and will struggle for its 
interests. Last winter's demands were pure and simple cash demands. In 
forthcoming battles a positive demand here would be for flat rate 
increases across the board, not percentages, to unify all sectors. But 
communists must say clearly that this is mere confetti money. Whatever 
economic gains are made, capitalism will counter-attack with inflation, 
spending cuts, and unemployment. In no way can the class as a whole win 
any permanent respite. The enfeebled system has no pound of flesh to 
give up. On a national level, I.M.F. loans will not pay for real pay 
increases; on the contrary, they only come with stringent austerity 
packages as a pre-condition. With the impending recession in the U.S. 
the days of bottomless American coffers to fund the I.M.F. are 

numbered, ve 1a is permanent mass s gele: 


push back auste inst 7 such..g 1AOSs.é 
weakness that the political question of power is posed, In that 
circumstance a pre-revolutionary period will have arrived. Until the 
class embarks on the struggle for state power, its gains will be in 


its ability to organise, lessons learnt, and the growth of its 
communist minorities. 


So as British capitalism staggers on towards the 80's trying the Tory 
solution, it will not be the communists who pretend to the class that 
there are real economic gains to be made. The leftists will hawk their 
demands, trying to outbid each other in "militancy" or to propose 
cleverer "transitional demands" to hoodwink the class into the struggle 
for "socialism". But the communists show where the class struggle must 
inevitably go if the only real gain of communism is to be achieved: how 
only struggle outside of the unions, independent of the shop stewards, 
and eventually beyond economic demands are positive steps forward. On 
the way, the more conscious workers thrown up by these struggles will 
build the communist organisations into an international communist party, 
preparing a vital weapon for the proletariat as the tide of revolution 
advances. 
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Central America is the latest area for the capitalist crisis to stage 
its horror show. In April in El Salvador, where there is an unemploy- 
ment rate of over 50%, the army had to be mobilised to shoot down 
workers striking for the right to toilet breaks and late-night transport 
home. These strikes for such innocuous aims produced the barbaric 
response of capitalism because they were supported by sympathy strikes 
blacking out San Salvador and cutting off its water supply. The 8 
workers dead and 20 wounded in the initial skirmish represented a low 
casualty level for the forces of repression in Fl Salvador. From the 
communist point of view the Salvadorean workers have placed themselves 
in the advanced guard of the world's working class. However, they face 
other dangers besides that of brutal repression. The disintegration of 
the El Salvador economy as a result of the world crisis has been 
accompanied by a political disintegration of the bourgeoisie where 
vigilante squads of quasi-fascist groups like the Union Guerrera Blanca 
have competed in acts of terrorism with the leftist F.A.R.N. (Armed 
Forces of National Resistance). The danger is that workers! struggles 
will become trapped in the manoeuvres of the leftist, statist wing of 
capital who will pose as the armed defenders of the class against the 
Right whilst out of power, only to use their arms to crush the class 
once it gains power a la Castro. 


This threat appears even more strong in next-door Nicaragua. Here a 
civil war between two factions of capital - the repressive dictatorship 
of Somoza and the leftist Sandinista guerrillas - has been raging since 
last September. So far this tale of horror has claimed the lives of 
more than 10,000 people, many of them killed by the bombing raids 
employed by both sides, and with the withdrawal of I.M.F. support, 
massive starvation faces an already undernourished population. 


Somoza (the third of that dynasty to rule Nicaragua since 1933) has 
unleashed bombing raids against slum quarters, used napalm, and his 
panicking National Guard have shot hundreds of people in cold blood 

(in a vain effort to stay in power). All these atrocities, however, 

raise the question as to why the Samoza dynasty should, in a brief 

Space of time, move from being one of rocklike firmness to collapse. 

The answer is not that the leftists have not tried to take power before 
- after Castro's success in Cuba in 1959 there were many attempts - the 


ically much stronger than her neighbours, largely because of her low 
population density (12.2 per square mile to El Salvador's 157.3). In 


In addition, Nicaragua is a banana republic without b-nanas (which were 
killed off by disease in the 1940's). As a result her economy is less 
monocultural than some of her neighbours, cotton and coffee being the 
main exports but assisted by gold, silver, sugar, live cattle and 
copper. This has meant that economically the Somozas have in the past 
been less at the mercy of world commodity prices and have been able to 
mortgage Nicaragua's products for hefty I.M.F. loans. These have oiled 


the wheels of bureaucratic corruption and provided military toys for the 
National Guard. But the economic crisis has made it more difficult 

for Somoza to get loans and has led to a constriction of the world 
markets for almost all Nicaraguan commodities so that production has 
fallen dramatically. Moreover, there has been a shift in attitude by 
U.S. imperialism which is using the "human rights" card in its propa- 
ganda against the U.S.S.R. To do this Carter has had to ditch the most 
obnoxious and dispensable of the U.S. former minions. Thus, whilst a 
despot like the Shah was supported until the last possible moment 
(within the confines of the U.S. post-Vietnam policy of "non-inter- 
vention in foreign states’) Carter has already openly denounced Somoza 
to the world. 


Within Nicaragua the Somoza dynasty has isolated itself from the rest 
of the local bourgeoisie by its virtual monopoly of the most profitable 
sectors of the economy. The S mozas own 20,000 sq. kilometres of land 
(about one third of the total productive area), 10 food processing 
companies, 54 manufacturing and distribution companies, the national 
airline, as well as shipping and port facilities, 2 radio stations, a 
T.V. channel and 4 banking organisations. Thus, for the bourgeoisie, 
one Nicaraguan "industrialist" has put the question. 


"The problem is the man. He is taking over our markets. We 
have no quarrel with anyone else or with the system. Just get 
rid of him." (Quoted in the Financial Times 18.4.79) 


It is no coincidence that opposition from the Nicaraguan bourgeoisie 
first came last autumn when Somoza organised a "tax war" against them - 
and it was immediately following their "strike" that the Sandinistas 
made their first attempts to seize power. 


Until then the Sandinistas numbered less than 500 factionalised members. 
Now they have an alliance with the urban bourgeoisie (the Union of 
Democratic Liberation) which includes conservative businessmen and the 
Stalinist Nicareguan Communist Party and as such stands a much greater 
chance of obtaining power. What prevents them is not so much the deter- 
mination of Somoza (who will fight to the bitter end regardless of cost) 
but the same force which has unwittingly helped them - U.S. imperialism. 
Carter's "human rights" policy has meant that he has struck up firm 
friendships with Latin America's longest surviving democracies - 
Venezuela and Costa Rica. In turn the bourgeoisie in these countries 
have been the most active supporters of the anti-Somoza forces. This 
"democratic wind" blowing through Latin America is not due to a new 
found political morality amongst the bourgeoisie of both North and 

South America, but from a deep conviction that "democracy" can best 
provide for stability in a crisis-ridden world. At the same time, 
however, the “democratic card is a gamble intended to strengthen U.S. 
imperialism's hold over Latin America. The danger for Carter is that 

it will lead to pro-Castro forces taking over (like those in Grenada). 
This explains the hesitancy of U.S. policy. - One minute they are 
denouncing Somoza, the next an I.M.F. loan is forthcoming, only to be 
followed by a cut in the amount of the loan. What the U.S. is trying to 
do is make sure that "their" anti-Somoza forces (i.e. the urban property 
owning bourgeoisie) come out on top in the factional struggle of the 
Nicaraguan "democrats". 


Faced with the chance of throwing off the repressive chains of the last 
forty-five years, it is not surprising that the small Nicaraguan urban 
proletariat has come out in sympathy with their democratic bosses. In 
last September's bosses! strikes they picketed the factories for the 


bosses and now working class areas are the strongholds of the Sandinistas. 
But the workers have nothing to gain from supporting one faction of 
Capital against another. Contrary to those who argue that Nicaragua is 
backward, it is part of the world Capitalist economy - its proletariat 
shares the effects of the same capitalist crisis. Therefore the tasks 

of the Nicaraguan workers, both urban and rural, are no different from 
those of the workers of the rest of the world. 


These tasks are: 


To denounce the democratic fraud as an attempt to maintain the 
Capitalist system which produces Somoza. 


To denounce any concessions to frontism with any section of the 
bourgeoisie or petty bourgeoisie. 


To unite the rural and urban proletariat and to fight any 
concessions to petty bourgeois slogans like "land to the tiller 
of the soil‘, 

And to realise that one world capitalist system means one world 
proletariat, means one world revolution! 
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A few back issues of Workers' Voice are still available: 


Workers' Voice 1 Workers' Voice 18 
—rsers” Voice 17 ses” Voice 16 
Angola General Strike 1926 
Terrorism Shop Stewards' Movement 
Crisis in Poland China, Myth and Reality 


20p each, including 
postage 
Workers' Voice now appears as a bulletin of class 
struggle. Free to subscribers. ‘ 


Also available: limited numbers of the PLATFORM of 
the C.W.0. 


Send for both to address inside front cover. 


THE ISSUE OF COMMUNIST ORGANISATION 


INTRODUCTION: Public Meeting Between the C.W.O. and World Revolution 


The following article, on the issue of communist organisation, is based 
upon the presentations given by C.W.O. speakers at the public meeting on 
this question with World Revolution (British section of the International 
Communist Current.) in London on 12th May 1979. It is the first full 
length C.W.O. text on this issue since "Communist Organisation in the 
Proletarian Revolution" anpeared in Revolutionary Perspectives 3 about 
four years ago. It exhibits the major advances made in our theory of 
organisation since that time, both of which figured highly in the 
discussion in London; that is the necessity to concretise the tasks of 
the revolutionary organisation in the class struggle today, and to 
emphasise the leading role of the party in the proletarian revolution. 
Although the text subjects to criticism many of the I.C.C's confusions 
on this question, it will be helpful here to give a brief account of the 
meeting in order to highlight the differences which exist between our 
two organisations on this central question. : 


THE MEETING 


On the suggestion of the C.W.0., in order to make the discussion more 
specific, the agenda was divided into two sections, each one introduced 
by a speaker from each tendency. The first half of the meeting dealt 
with the tasks of the the revolutionary organisation today, and the 
second with that of the party in the revolution, though the common 
theoretical basis for both orientations was stressed. This basis, i.e. 
the view of the development of consciousness in the class, differed for 
each group. While the C.W.O. argued that class consciousness is not a 
direct product of the class struggle, the comrades of W.R argued that it 
"mediation" between the olet- 


accelerator of a process that is occurring anyway, 
proletarian self-consciousness, and not as the factor which brin 

about this consciousness, based certainly on the raw material 
proletariat's experience. @ ultimate consequences 0 @ views of the 


I.0.0. - economism in tactics and councilism in strategy - emerged at 


the meeting. ° 


The discussion on the tactics of the organisation today centred on the 
question of communists! attitudes towards the economic demands of the 
class, and the forms (strike committees, etc.) generated by their 
struggle. The C.W.O. argued that communists must take a practical 
attitude to the proletariat's demand struggles, differentiating between 
positive and negative demands and their ability to unite or divide the 
class. We also argued that, while communiste had a role to play on the 
strike committees of generalised class movements, we could not have the 
same role in localised, sectional struggles, since this would identify 
us as the negotiators of defeat. 


For the I.C.C.+with r spontaneist view of how the proletariat's 
consciousness develops au 7; Se were false divisions. They 
insisted that every proletarian struggle contained the "seeds of revol- 
ution" and that communists had a role to play as "militants" in them all, 
via participation as such on their strike committees. In addition a 
dangerous new tendency in I.C.C. propagand® was further highlighted at 
this meeting, that of claiming (albeit ina confused and contradictory 
way) that the proletariat, even under decadence, even in a crisis, CAN 
win "gains" in its economic fight. The I.C.C. appears to be jettisoning 
clarity and embracing opportunism in an attempt to sink roots in the : 
vroletariat. 
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Similar differences on 


in the second half of 


the role of the communist organisation emerged 
the meeting, based on the same divergent view of 


consciousness. The C.W.0. argued that the class taking power is 


“ especially at the higher levels. 


synonymous with a communist Majority in the council-state, pe te —_ 

eneral rec Lt e r amme by . 

. gh all decisions would be taken in and implemented throw e 
councils, the party would have a dominating position in the state, 


For the I.C.C. this w 
moves towards communi 
egged on by the party 
It was quite possible 


councilist utopia. A 


as "party megolamania"™, sincethe Class, for them, 

st consciousness in an automatic fashion, only 

» such a central role for the party was superfluous 
for the class to take power and carry out the 

Communist party was a small minority, outside a 

n in the state. The I.C.C. also rejected the idea 


S one of our comrades said at the meeting, "If the 


between the members of the C.W.O. ana W.R, many 
Ge from the floor of the meeting, Perhaps the most 


telling was that by an anarchist who announced at the end of the day that 


libertarian, in that 
"because it is more ¢ 


The.I.C.C. and the C, 
ment takes Place. Fo 
exchanging seneraliti 
forward some kind of 


For the C.W.O., on th 


C. to the C.W.0. because the former was not only more 
it emphasised the councils not the Party, but also 


W.O. have tots q erent views on how regroup- 
r © former, organisations—me and engage in 
at a high level of abstraction\end then put 
n eso0lutton 2 Gti e they agree. The 
is process will lead eventually to some form of 
"minimum points" and "oven questions". (For a 
see their report on the November 1978 Paris 
aries in International Review 17) 
ha’ Review | 
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€ other hand, the task of a@iscussion is NOT to have 


general resolutions on where we agree, but to resolve the issues where 
Lk disagree: this of necessity means emphasising the areas of divergence. 


profound i 


There are those who argue that discussions with the I.c.c, are futile, 
since they do not share our perspective of confronting and resolving 
divergencies, These comrades, many of whom have emerged from the 
recent splits in the I.C.c. in France, U.S.A., Britain and Belgium, and 
who have experienced the difficulties of trying to "reform the LOG. 
from within‘ tend to write off the whole organisation as a dead loss, 
But the negative aspects of these comrades! experience confirns What the 


C.W.O0. has argued all 


along: it is only by criticising the uA Sore 7 


remorselessly from Outside that it is forced to deal with its own 


confusions and contradictions. "Internal" opposition gets lost in 
political andorganisational labyrinths. The options facing those who 
share our basic criticism of the I.C.C. are NOT to remain in it, hoping 
to re-orient its policies, or to distance themselves from the I.C.C. in 
@ paranoid reaction, but to work towards a strengthening of the C.W.O. 


in order to continue the tasks of a communist organisation and to expose 
the contradictions of the I.C.C. 


In a fraternal way, our task in relation to the I.C.C. is, via articles 
and meetings, to point out the ultimate options open to it. Bither the 
organisation will die a political death through an ever~close approx- 
imation to councilism, and find itself outside the milieu which is 
seriously confronting the issue of organisation; or, through ever-more 
splits as the attempt to patch up "open questions" and "minimum points" 
fails, it will find itself a shrinking, sclerotic sect. Finally, the 
I.C.C. can abandon its views on organisation and regroupment, and decide 
to seriously resolve the issues that divide communists, instead of 
issuing platitudinous resolutions on those that unite them. This is 
the perspective we fight to convince the I.C.C. of : in its spirit has 
the following text been written. 


THE TASKS OF THE COMMUNIST MINORITY 


The question of the role and form of the political organisation is the 
most basic one facing revolutionaries and it is also the most difficult 
to resolve. It is the most basic since all our actions are wasted effort 
unless their goal and the means to achieve it are clear. It is the most 
difficult to resolve partly because the clarity reached on the question 
of the party during the last revolutionary wave has been submerged in ba 
cross-currents of spontaneism and the view that the party is all that is 
needed to make the revolution. Moreover, a discussion of political 
organisation call into question the general perspective for the formation 
of class consciousness within which each group defines its own activity. 


THE NECESSITY FOR POLITICAL ORGANISATION 


i ourgeoisie, the proletariat has no property on which to 
SaLet ata oben a communist relations of production cannot develop 
within capitalism as capitalist economic relations were built by ae 
bourgeoisie under feudalism. For this reason it is essential that t ; 
proletariat as a class should be Sonne at — historic goal in order 

ower from the capita clas 
pe Raa gos : r?he-proletariat must thus be clear on the object 
of its struggle and the means by which it can he achieved: in other 
words, to triumph it must have a political PROGRAMME. 


Communism is not merely a utopian dream, it is a historic possibility 

and necessity. The way to achieve communism can neither be drawn up 

by individual workers as a result of their personal experience nor i 
spring directly from mass, class-wide battles. The programme can only 

be the INDIRECT product of the class! experience because without an 
awareness and assimilation of the lessons which can be drawn from bee 
struggles of previous generations it is impossible for the working c ass. 
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to develop a clear view of how to achieve a communist society. In 
practical terms the programme is articulated by communists organised in 
a political party, but because the programme is based on assimilation of 
the historical experience of the class, we can only reject spontaneist 
notions of the class "secreting" the party as it does a strike committee, 
or of the programme being a direct product of the class! day-to-day 
struggle. However, although the communist party is not the spontaneous 
creation of the class struggle and revolutionaries have to work for 

its formation, the notion that the party alone is the agent of revol- 
utionary transform tion and ther on ing which is preventing 
the revolution now i shows an equally 
mista oncéption of ho i arty develops. 


In fact a historical materialist approach to the problem of organisation 
places it clearly within the context of the whole question of how revol- 
utionary consciousness develops within the working class. The material 
pre-condition for the emergence of a generalised revolutionary conscious- 


impose austerity measures and attack the living standards of the working 
class. But Marxism is not the same as crude economic determinism, and 


look at history to know this.) In order for the working class to engage 
ina revolutionary struggle it must also be physically and mentally 


about its goal. The extent of the influence of communist political 
organisations within the class is a reflection of its revolutionary 
potential. The weakness of the influence of communist minorities between 
the wars, for example, is a sign of the magnitude of the working class! 
defeat during the counter-revolutionary period which followed the 

failure of the post-lst World War revolutionary wave. In this period 
even those isolated movements which mobilised the working class on a 
ed basis (e.g. the General Strike in Britain in 1926, the War in Spain 
ts -39) express the triumph of the Capitalist counter-revolution and 
show their lack of revolutionary potential by the absence of working 


Class support for » Or even existence of communist or ganisations in these 
events, 


build a communist party Given the 

é ° strength of the counter-revolutio 
and phe decimation of the working class throughout most of Europe it ‘ 
Was inevitable that revolutionary 8roups whould remain very much a 


eventually "resolved" for Cavitalism b 
c \ , y the 2nd World War. Moreo 
rovenne ety a were themselves the victim of the inar i 
group has emerged from thi i i y 
clear about the communist mwokinune. a ee eee Fegreaiees 


Was a degeneration of form The simpli i 
m. Plistic requirement for u 
revolution for the Bordigists is a new reformed party. boratuata te not 
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organisation of the mo - 
ar the Cates st class conscious elements, 


re of class consciousness before others. In seeking to preserve and 
extend that class consciousness these workers form an organisation, a 


Revolutionaries have had a long stru i i 

&gle to avoid the formalist Scylla 
and Charybdis of Bordigism and councilism. Unfortunately some of the 
influence of the latter has affected the I.C.C. as we shall see below. 


We are not arguing, however, that decadence + economic crisis + 
undefeated working class results in the emergence of communist conscious- 
ness: there are no formulas or set of circumstances which lead 

inevitably to revolution. But today the post-war boom, which the 
advanced capitals at any rate experienced, is over and there exists, not 
a defeated and demoralised working class, but a class which is strong 
and prepared to fight against the increasingly severe attacks Capital is 
forced to make on it. The upsurges of more generalised class struggle 
which took place at the beginning of the present crisis (May '68 in 
France, Hot Autumn in Italy '69, Poland 1970) gave the lie to theories 
of the working class being "embourgeoisified" and integrated into 
Capitalism and once again point to the classt revolutionary potential. 
This is what we mean when we say that today's period is in general a 
revolutionary one - i.e. the dynamic of the crisis and the class struggle 
are leading to a revolutionary situation with the possibility opening 
up of communists having an increasingly greater impact and influence in 
the class. Again, the growth in strength and influence of communists 
is a dialectical, not a sequential or formal logical development. The 
widespread adoption of communist ideas by the working class is mt 
simply a question of revolutionaries finding a more receptive response 
for their views once the economic crisis reaches appropriate depths. 
The development of class consciousness is part of a long process 
involving the interaction of the class! response to the economic crisis; 
the clarification and amplification of the communist programme by 
revolutionaries; and the practical policies of communists in the actual 


class struggle. 


Since the onset of the present crisis the world economy has experienced 
increasingly minor “upturns" (with a corresponding lull in class activity) 
and ever-speedier downturns (accompanied by rising class struggle, e.g. 
Britain in 1974). Despite the attempts by the advanced capitals to 
equalise the effects of the crisis throughout the world economy and 
thereby to avoid the development of a revolutionary situation in a 

weaker state, the basic problem of profitability remains.(1) Thus, 


(1)For our explanation of the basic cause of the crisis and the attempts 
by capital to overcome it which lead to a tendency towards equalisation 
of its effects, see "The Economic Foundations of Capitalist Decadence" 
in R.P.2 and "Money, Credit and Crisis" in R.P. 8 respectively. 
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king class is 

hile a combative response to the crisis by the world : 

eee ital for the development of the revolutionary struggle, at the same 
t i i " e crisis 


wate setbhe fot ee The I.C.C's basic lack of understanding 

them to the position where they now advocate 
per ae tstenay on the part of the class in order to stave off a 
effects of the crisis, albeit temporarily. Increasingly the tied -'sB 
propaganda is falling into the trap of arguing that greater mil ent! ‘ 
will lead to the class pushing back the crisis and winning material gains. 
For instance, in an article analysing the recent struggles of the French 
steelworkers they conclude that: 


- the more the struggle finds its own instruments and its own 


Pee Se 
we - struggle pays 
oy 


wr 


c the demand struggles of the class. 
@ >struggles can therefore only be base 


ve 


~ 


i) 
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ot 
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objectives the more it pays." (International Review 17, p.6) 

Vie 

This totally ambiguous message indicates the dilemma of the I.C.C. who 

on the one hand argue that the working class cannot win reforms today 

but on the other have a spontaneist conception of class consciousness 
developing as a result of the "confidence" gained by the working class 
waging successful economic struggles. But if the emergence of communist 
consciousness is really the result of the class recognising that "struggle 
pays" the revolution is doomed, since the deepening of the crisis 

ensures that, no matter how fiercely the class fights back, no economic 
gains are possible. In reality, however, it is the experience of 

finding that in spite of fighting to maintain jobs and living standards 
increased austerity is still the order of the day that creates the 
conditions for the generalisation of communist consciousness. But 
revolutionary consciousness means having a clear view of a political 
alternative to capitalism and its economic crisis, and if the working 
Class in general is to develop an awareness of how to reac communism it 
is up to the communist minority to put forward a clear political perspec- 
tive at all times. 


This means that today communist must not lerve any doubt in their 
propaganda about the impossibility of the working class winning economic 


is dishonest and a descent into Opportunism and in no way points the 


road to communism for the working class. For us the gains of a struggle 


& . 
are not material, but in terms of class consciousness and organisation. 


p or otherwise, to specific 
t e potential the struggle has 
shown for uniting the class across industry, factory and craft Bouigdactos 


—S 


and outside of the trade unions. - i.e. In terms of the extent to which 


@> the struggle has heightened class consciousness and has taken on revol- 


utionary dimensions, It is within this perspective that we have out- 


lined our practi 
Pe practical orientation towards the class struggle at the 


(1) For the C.W.0O. th 
4 -W.O. ere is no ambiguity about the fact that t 
eo. class cannot win material gains today. The I.C.Cc. gait 
toxic ata re ad “pet continued militancy will preserve jobs and : 
andards. or ex i 
pe in xh ample, in World Revolution 24, page 28 we 


"As soon as the working class aband t 

ndons the struggle, the 
pene class gets the upper hand, lay-offs take effect and 
inflation eats into the increases in just a few weeks." 
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» We are Clearly not yet at a rey 

Today the tasks of th 

quality and quantity from the tanks of the 

< Nevertheless, the existence ofa 
and the formation of an effect- 


immediately pre-revoluti 
: c - uti i 
isation differ both in ner didnt ne 


= ’ 
tself implicit I ~ ‘The first step to politi 

?’ Opportunism is always the deriding of theory and theoretical work.(1) 

But if theoretical clarity is the basis for our intervention in the 
class struggle, how do we see the question of using this clarity to 
develop an effective communist presence in the class? The first phase 
of the present period (from circa 1968 until recently) was characterised 
by a general sectarianism and abstentionism on the part of communist 
Sroups. Sectarianism, in so far as it was the result of the attempt 
to establish "class lines" which would delineate communist positions 
from those of the leftists, was a necessary phase of development as 
communists began to wrest themselves from the influence of the counter-~ 
revolution. During this first wave of Class struggle in our period the 
basic understanding that revolution was not on the immediate agenda led 
to a certain abstentionism on the issues which were immediately facing 
the class; the interventions of communists were dominated by spontaneism 
and abstractions. After a lull of a few years, we are now entering a 
new period of rising class struggle (as evidenced by the strikes last 


more developed view of the active role of revolutionaries in the class 
struggle as part of the process of the formation of communist conscious- 
ness. In these coming struggles it is necessary that revolutionaries 
are CONCRETE in their interventions which will have little impact if 
they remain at the level of abstractions. 


CI) We are not arguing here that all aspects of the communist programme 
can be worked out theoretically before the revolution. Obviously we 
cannot predict the exact nature of every issue on which the party must 
have a policy in the future. The point is that the clarity we achieve 
before the revolution and our familiarity with Marxist method will form 
the basis for future programmatic decisions. 
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the possibility of "winning over peor M 
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i j orthwhile to inter- 
the "hard core’! membership, then it may she eeee nie Oe a ae 
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¢ i ch communist consciousness — 
ufdderstanding that the class will not rea ser ciate 3 eke 


ass 
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£ sto 2 ¥ q B 2 
triumph. conc tion on attacking leftism betrays a epont aia 
view of consciousness: if only € 8 my sega oor eaeaitat 
neutralised then the instinctive class consciousness of e pr 
will be able to burst forth. 


But although propaganda for communism is an essential aspect of inter- 
vention, intervention is not just propaganda. It goes without saying 
that individual communists involved in a particular struggle will, in 
addition to their political interventions, assume their share of the 
practical aspects of the strike (picketing, etc.). But the communist 
organisation as a whole must also take a stance towards the demands 
raised in the class struggle and the organisational forms created by 
these struggles, e.g. strike committees. Participation of communists 
in trike committees is a tactical question. Clearly, if there is the 
prospect of them being transformed into factory committees or soviets, 
then communists must participate within them to achieve a dominant 
position. But what is our perspective in a non-revolutionary 
situation? Our pvosition on this was elaborated in "Communist Work" in 
Revolutionary Perspectives 5 and has not changed. In this article we 
established the difference between limited "sectional" struggles and 
Class-wide movements. 


"There is obviously a qualitative break between the most advanced 
economic struggle and the revolutionary struggle. Not that 
economic demands will not be made during the revolution itself: 

far from it, even in the revolution workers! councils will make 
economic demands, but the scales will have tipped decisively in 

the direction of the "all or nothing" fight with the ruling class. 
However, this is not the only qualitative break in the class 
struggle. Between the sectional, economistic strike, centred round 
demands for differentials, special cases, etc. ... and mass, class- 
wide movements, where everything is in the melting pot, where 
solidarity and mass action are the watchwords and where demands: 
are often an afterthought to the struggle,... between these two 
situations, both of which are the expression of class contra- 
dictions, there is also a qualitative difference." 


The mass actions of the cl 


ass tend to reach a high l 1 i 
and here we can play an ac : feeds aneseene 


tive role in strike committees. 


"In the most generalised outbreaks of clas 
1968 in France, the recent strike 
comes first, the demands second. 
and begins to spread and intensify without concrete demands being 
made. Often these are palmed off on the movement when it is in 
decline. For weeks the French workers in 1968 said, "To hell 
with 10%' (the union demand) without raising any demands of 

their own ; workers in Argentina were on the streets fighting 

the police, sacking union offices and shops: for some time before 
the 50% wage demand emerged. In such situations, even if he made 


8 struggle (e.g. May 
wave in Spain) the struggle 
A whole mass uphesval is launched 
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quite clear the basis of his acceptance (no negotiations with 
capital, and for a class-wide struggle for power). Very 

ravidly, however, this would conflict with the rest of the strike 
committee (and the level of the class! consciousness), and he 
would be recalled and replaced; but such a situation would offer 
valuable ground for explaining our views to the class. (ibid) 


But our attitude is quite different in relation to limited, sectional 
struggles which start on the immediate demand level. These wii take 
the path of negotiation quickly and communists cannot take upon them- | 
selves the task of negotiating for limited demands. The path of 

negotiation is that of defeat and the communists cannot become identified 

by the class as the organisers of defeat. Membership of a communist 
organisation does not mean that the communist worker's role is to act as 

a "better militant"! in the sense of being able to negotiate for short- 

term material concessions from the employers. As communists we realise 

that no wage demand struggle can be won in the long-term (due to the 
capitalist crisis) - despite short-term exceptions (e.g. the recent 

strike by workers at Perkins Diesel). Thus, there is no way in which 

our interventions can be based on arguments like those of the S.W.P. 
(and_increasingly the I.C.0.) that milit or the bosses can be 

“wade to pay for the ertets. We must always onaue, whether wo one 

involved directly in the struggle or not, that whatever the practical 

outcome of any struggle, capitalism will continue to lower the living 
standards of the proletariat, that unemployment will rise and wages fall. 


The argument of the I.C.C. that the distinction between strike committees 
which are potentially the basis for the mass unification of the class 

and those which have only a limited potential isa purely formal one, 
shows either a remarkable lack of insight into the class struggle on 

the part of the revolutionary "vanguard" (Can they really not 

recognise in potential between a strike by masses of workers on the 

lines of May '68 in France or Poland in 1970 and even the most militant 
sectional dispute like that of the lorry drivers in Britain earlier this 
year?) or else a dangerous slide into opportunism. In fact the confusions 
and ambiguities evinced by the I.C.C. on this issue reflect its failure 
to understand the economic crisis(1) which allows its members, as we 

have seen, to assert that militant struggle by the working class can 

6 4 oss aneen ee: S5 Cup lea WwW S no 

A me struggle in the present period contains 
within it "the seeds of the revolutionary struggle" goes some way to | 


explaining the I.C.C.'s opinion that communists can meaningfully take 
part in any strike committee - so long as they do so"'as workers'! 


The fact is though that communists have nothing to gain and much to lose 
in terms of confusion and sidetracking of the class by playing the role 
of "good negotiators" or "better militants" in sectional disputes. 

This does not mean thet we have an "abstract" or "academic" approach to 
the class struggle as the I.C.C. maintain. Class consciousness develops 
as the class reacts and fights against austerity measures and at the 
same time becomes aware of the communist alternative by the intervention 
of communists themselves. It is crucial, therefore, that communist 
organisations should develop an orientation towards specific issues of 
the class struggle in order to present the communist viewpoint as 
widely as possible within the class. As we have said, in the mass, 
class-wide battles of the proletariat there is greater scope for 
communists to intervene. Here our practical demands will be along the 


(1) For our major criticisms of the I.C.C.'s economics see "The 
Accumulation of Contradictions in R.P. 6 and "Crisis Theory - A 
Reply to the I.C.C." in R.P.11 
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lines of calls for solidarity, for militant picketing, for election of 
strike committees, and mass assembliesto run strikes, and for the unif- 
ication of the strike committees. If the struggle is at a high level 
and has not formulated any economic demands, then it is not the task of 
communists to raise them. But in less generalised outbreaks of class 
struggle demands will exist from the beginning and communists must try 
to have a policy towards them. Clearly the demands raised in some 
struggles are reactionary, and we endorse neither the struggle nor the 
demand (e.g. for import controls or the "repatriation"! of immigrants). 
However, in those struggles where we do intervene, and by implication 
endorse, some demands are more positive than others, not in terms of 
material achievements,- but in terms of their ability to divide or unify 
the class. For example, demands for differentials, for % wage increases, 
last-in first-out, divide the class against itself, even before the 
struggle has begun, whereas the potential for unification raised by 


demands such as flat-rate wage increases, parity, work sharing, is 
greater. Co st_ workers in any workplace would have to struggle 
explicitly againet Teactlonary Tovanee pote page te strusele 
a¥en “scab 1 thoy Were Falssa——In-e-typtees- Secerenn are oom 
workers have to argue against divisive slogans, even though supporting 
the strike, and where possible they must press for the adoption of 
demands which tend to unify the class (e.g. calling for solidarity with 
other sections of the class on strike), although explaining at the same 
time that no material gains can result from these. For communists the 
achievements of the struggle are always posed in terms of how widely 
the class has been united and how far class consciousness is deepened. 


Factory Groups 


For a communist in the workplace it is impossible to have an abstention- 
ist position on issues like the above. For the communist organisation, 
however, the emphasis lies elsewhere, in the class-wide movements. Thus 
it follows that membership of the communist perty will not resolve all 
the problems of intervention for revolutionaries in a specific workplace. 
As class consciousness develops and the organisation grows, it will 
inevitably, not fortuitously, have several workers in the same work- 
place. The issue of these people organise themselves is one that the 
organisation as a whole must decide in advance. It would be absurd to 
argue that several communists in the same place of work should not 
agitate and intervene collectively in the name of the revolutionary 
organisation. In this sense the question of the establishment of 
factory cells is only a question of opportunity. It will be the task 
of these cells to adopt the policies towards strike committees and 
demands that we have outlined above. Since the factory groups are 
composed of members of the same communist organisation and exist in 
order to more effectively carry out its work, there is no question of 
them abandoning or "watering down" communist principles to ease the 
recruitment of workers who are not fully in agreement with communist 
policies or to gain the sympathy of a wider section of the class. 

Such activity can only lead to confusion about what the organisation 
stands for and as such it would be a dangerous blow against revol- 
utionary clarity. 


Regroupment 

At the same time as the class struggle is developing and the revol- 
utionary organisation is gaining a direct influence in the class the 
task of clarification of issues which séparate revolutionary organ- 
isations, with a view to their regroupment on the basis of the 

greater coherence which is achieved, remains important. While it is 
true that as we move closer towards a pre-revolutionary situation the 
development of the cless struggle will impose a greater urgency on the 
need for the creation of an international communist party, this does 


1? 


not mean that all issues which today divide comm 


un. 
be resolved by the Class struggle. The party wi ss = emg pit iebir ing 


11 not be spontaneously 


r m, or even in it, i 
will have to be worked for and the framework for its ebieiawainecb eae 


argued that the party would be formed anywey, even if the I.C.C. did not 


contribute to the Process. To quote one of them, " 
. If ' 
party, then someone else will", ) : paceeao a et 


At the present moment the possibility for such a framework bei - 
lished within the revolutionary movement exists in the shape maa 

: series of international meetings initieted by the Internationalist Comm- 
uniet Perty in Italy(who publish Battaglia Comunista). In our view it 
is important that these meetings should be recognised by the partici-~ 
pants as the forerunners for the creation of a centre which will be the 
kernel of the future party. This demands that the participating groups 
view the conferences as an opportunity for serious political dialogue; 

a means of warker for greater clarification of differences IN ORDER TO 
RESOLVE THEM as the basis for regroupment and not as polemical publicity 
exercises aimed at rallying group morale and recruitment .(1) 1 


It is important to-recognise that greater international coherence will 
not be achieved if the policy established by the I,C.C. and apparently 
adopted by the majority of groups attending the meetings is maintained. 
That is, the policy of rhetorically exchanging points of agreement 
between communists whilst failing to develop arguments on the issues 
which divide groups. Such a policy can never lead to the deepening of 
che debate and the principled resolution of differences. If the pol- 

tical debate amongst communist groups is to be deepened and the 
conferences not doomed to sterility, we feel that it is necessary to 
establish political criteria which exclude counter-revolutionary groups 
from the meetings. (At the last international conference in November 
1978 we outlined our criteria for exclusion of groups from the meeting, 
These were: 1) Support for state capitalism or self-management and 2) 
Support for any national capital.) It would then be possible to proceed 
to test out the differences between groups by a serious confrontation of 
issues, an f join In such a process 

i ccur, and groups will fall by the wayside. | ) 

But eventually a regrouped nucleus will emerge based on the coherence 
reached by the discussions. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN THE REVOLUTION 


Thus the steps towards regroupment and the expansion of the organisation's 
influence in-the class struggle are two aspects of the same process - i.e. 
the formation of an international communist party. As we move into a 
pre-revolutionary situation and the class struggle heightens the 
oppositionist role of communists will diminish and they will increasingly 
take the lead in the class struggle as practical policies for the 
realisation of the communist programme become the order of the day. In 
this period, as well as propagandising and struggling within the class 
for the unification and extension of the struggle (Beyond factory, craft 
and industry boundaries and for the formation of factory committees and 
workers' councils.), the communist party must be able to develop 

policies on specific issues as they arise. More than ever theoretical 
coherence and clarity are the key to the formation of a clear prole- 
tarian perspective through the events of the revolution. With the 


(1) "Recruitment" is the conversion of isolated individuals or 
incoherent groups to the unchanged politics of an existing organisation. 
“Regroupment" is the union of two or more groups achieved by a political 
synthesis of their positions resulting in a greater coherence and 
clarity for the new organisation. 
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f workers! councils(1), the basic organs of the future 
oo amen dictatorship, the communist organisation must hy age 
them for the acceptance of the ceP the Wanna lacs i a vege on 
e seen by the mass 0 ; ¢ 

prgn aceon siteehettve to the policies of the counter-revolution will 
the mass communist party be formed: this in itself will be an 
indication of the rise in class consciousness. Similarly, the growth 
of class consciousness will be reflected in the class-wide organs by 
the rising number of communist party members elected as delegates by 


the class as a whole. 


Again, a situation where communist delegates are in the majority within 
the unitary organisations of the class will not be a spontaneous or 
fortuitous development; it will be the result of a strenuous and 
organised campaign by the communist party to-hewe—its programme adopted 
by the councils. Though the I.C.C. speak(rhetorically\of the "need for 
a communist party" and the party as an "active factor in the self- 
organisation and self-demystification of the class"! (I.R. 10,p.15), 
their overriding fear of "substitutionism" leads them to all sorts of 
denials, limitations and ambiguities about the role of the party during 
the revolution. Their obsession with the form of the defeat of the 
Russian Revolution which the I.C.C. portray increasingly as its cause, 
leads them to deny the party anythingmore than an accelerator function, 
existing to speed up the development of class consciousness which will 
emerge out of the struggle anyway. It is difficult to see exactly what 
"active" role the I.C.C. does envisage the party having. For them 
party members cannot, as party members, become involved in the class! 
unitary organisations, and if they do participate during the revolution 
they must be "elected as workers and not as the representatives of any 
party"(I.R.1,p.35). Thus, according to the I.C.C., the organisation of 
the most classseomsct-eus_wor 5 Cc organtsetion which had been 
involved in af1 the struggles of the class before the evolution, wi 
sit back and jinvite presumably non-communists to take over the councils 
World Revolutio ave-eeveloped this view and their present claim that 
"militancy" is the basis for communist party members—beinpe—elected to 
the unitary organs is a complete capitulation to spontaneism by the 
I.C.C.(2). Instead of communists gaining the leadership of the class 
struggle as a result of their fight for the communist programme, W.R. 
portrays communist consciousness as the end-product of a stepped-up 
militancy. Given this view,it is not surprising that they attach little 
significance to the communist party having a majority in the soviets. 
For them such a situation could arise incidentally - if enough communist 
party members were also "good militants". And a majority of communist 
Party delegates in the soviets, we are told, does not mean that the 
workers are necessarily voting for the communist programme. Only an 
organisation which believes that communists should base their inter- 
vention in the class on anything other than the communist programme 
could have such an absurd picture of the working class delegating 
communists to the executive bodies by mistake. Proletarian revolution 


es is not merely a matter of increased militancy; the most class-conscious 


workers will be identified by the political policies which they 
advocate, i.e. by the Programme of the communist party. When communists 
are a majority in the soviets it is 4 sign that the mass of the working 
class is prepared to struggle to implement the party's programme; to 


(I) Wot an inevitable or automatic Occurrence, as events in Italy during 
1919-20 showed. The communist must propagandise and fight within the 
Class for the extension of the struggle and the formation of soviets. 
(2) See, for example, W.R.24,p.25 where they say: 

",.. workers! deputies will be elected from the mass on the basis 

of their greater ability to express the militancy of the move- 

ment. Party slates have nothing to do with this," 
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take up arms against the capitalist state and to establish a dictator- 
ship of the workers' councils. This does not mean that we are formal 
democrats, waiting for a majority in the soviets to vote for revolution. 
But since communism demands the active support and participation by the 
working class and cannot be implemented by the decrees of a minority, 

the significance of the majority of delegates in the soviets being 
communists should be obvious; it is the clearest sign of mass support 

for the communist programme and the possibility of successful revolution. 


However, revolutionaries cannot tie their hands in advance to a policy 
of waiting for formal endorsement by a majority of the working class 
before attempting the seizure of power. Without holding to the Bord- 
igist vision of the party as the sole instrument of communism, the 
communist party - with its clearer insight into the general interests 
of the class - must be prepared to act in the event of only a small 
section of the class seeing the need for insurrection. (e.g. To thwart 
a bourgeois coup or to support a workers' rising in another area(1).) 
In such a situation we cannot be bound by majoritarianism but must act 
out our role as the vanguard, calling on the class to follow. 
Ultimately any insurrection must seek the ratification of the councils, 
but to abstain from acting in such circumstances would be, in the 
truest, most practical sense, counter-revolutionary and a negation of 
the party's responsibility for pointing to the dangers for the prol- 
etariat. 


The successful insurrection, although it establishes the power of the 
class-wide bodies, is only the first step in the revolution. Within 
the unitary organs communists must continue to fight for the communist 
programme and the class must follow up the insurrection with measures 
to suppress the counter-revolution. It is the responsibility of party 
members inside the unitary organs to campaign for delegation to the 
council executives on the basis of the party's programme. It would be 
the height of political irresponsibility and lunacy if the most class- 
conscious workers suddenly threw off their party membership and, 
instead of fighting for the general interests of the class, campaigned 
for election "as workers and not as representatives of any political 
party" (I.R.1, p.35). When we maintain that in the revolution the 
communist party aims to win a majority for its programme in all the 
unitary organs we are merely advocating the success of the revolution. 
Since a communist society can only be established by a class conscious 
of its aims, it follows that it is impossible for unitary organs of 
the class which are led by non-communist delegates to organise the 
global struggle against capital and the dismantling of the capitalist 
mode of production. As Levine said in the German revolution: 


"A Soviet Republic can be founded only by Soviets, not by 
individuals and only if a Communist majority stands behind them. 
For only Communists can pursue a Communist policy."(2) 


A majority of communist delegates in the soviets is essential for the 
success of the revolution and when this happens the party has in fact 


taken power through the councils. While W.R. is horrorstruck at such 


(1) A historical example of the latter case occurred in Bremen in 
Germany in 1919 when, despite being a minority in the Soviet executive, 
the communists (known as the Bremen Left) declared a proletarian 
dictatorship in support of the Spartacist uprising in Berlin. Although 
the Social Democrats (SPD) quickly gained the upper hand in the council, 
paving the way for the military defeat of the Bremen working class a 
month later, communists in a similar position in the future can only 
support the insurrection when it breaks out in another area. 


(2) See Rosa Levine-Meyer's Levine: The Life of a Revolutionary p.92 
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"substitutionist" aims they refuse to see the absurdity of their fears. 
When the communist party has a majority in the soviets and while the 
revolution is going forward - i.e. while the party has the active 
support of the mass of the working class, why should it undermine its 
own basis by disbanding the soviets? 


But the I.C.C., like the councilists, is preoccupied with the form of 
the defeat of the Russian Revolution, when the Bolshevik Party became 
the first manager of state capitalism after the Russian working class 
had been decimated and isolated, and can only see "substitutionism" and 
the party establishing state Capitalism as the inevitable result of the 
communist party taking power. Certainly the Bolsheviks! social- 
democratic hangovers regarding the possibility of a proletarian state 
presiding over capitalism helped them to"justify" their holding on to 
the state machine after the revolutionary wave had been defeated, but 
the fact is that, whether or not the Bolsheviks held on to state power, 
the revolution was lost because the Russian proletariat was isolated and 
no longer capable of mass revolutionary action. Unlike the I.C.C., we 
are less interested in providing guarantees for revolutionaries "going 
down with the class" if the revolution is defeated than in establishing 
the criteria for its success. The lesson of the last revolutionary wave 
is not that the revolution is doomed once the party takes power but that 
communism cannot be achieved without both the mass participation of the 
class in its unitary organisations acting under the leadership of a 
clear communist party. 


Soviets and Party 


There are no foolproof guarantees against the defeat of the revolution, 
but instead of abstaining from participation in the class-wide organs 
and emasculating the revolution from the start, the communist party 
must continue to fight within them for its programme and to encourage 
the mass participation of the class in the day-to-day running of its 
Own organisations. The revolution will not succeed if the class votes 
communists to positions of responsibility and then forgets about the 
struggle for commjnism. Whilst bourgeois democracy can function 
perfectly on the basis of mass apathy, proletarian democracy cannot. 
If there is a single guarantee against the counter-revolution then it 
is Me mass activity of the class in its owm organs (including the 
party). 


The basis of the internal functioning of the class-wide organs is the 
principle of election of delegates who can be immediately recalled by 
the general assembly if they do not act according to its will. As 
Marx said, when writing about the Paris Commune, this is truly 
responsible democracy and a far cry from bourgeois democracy where 
"representatives" of the people are elected once in five years or so 
with no possibility of recall inbetween. 


As for the party, even though it has a majority in the councils it will 
not be immediately absorbed by them, but will remain as a separate 
organisation, distinct from the proletarian state. Since the party's 
role is to point the way forward to the class and to introduce communist 
policies in the councils, it is important that inside the party itself 
there should be the fullest possible discussion of possible alternatives 
when new issues confront the class. In the revolution the party's 
coherence will still be maintained by its programmatic clarity but 
obviously, when new practical issues arise the party membership will 
not always agree on a particular policy and factions (i.e. groups 

who hold a different view from the majority of the party on a single 
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: m erecting organisat i 
ignore or obstruct the formation of fuvttone, Ser eco te 


that the party members are actively engaged in the life of the party 


bonne ane issues. To try to prevent the formation of factions a la 

-C.C. is a mistaken attempt to impose a spurious organisational unity 
at the expense of programmatic clarity. Not only is the possibility of 
a minority changing the position of the party on a particular issue 
precluded, but the stifling of debate which the banning of factions 
must involve has dangerous implications for the presentation and 
discussion of issues in front of the class by the party after the 
revolution. 


CONCLUSION 


Although the tasks of the communist organisation today are different 
from that of the party in the revolution they are both inextricably 
linked and of equal importance. The ability of communists to fulfil 
their task of providing clear and resolute leadership in the revol- 
utionary struggle is dependent upon the communist organisation today 
recognising and fulfilling its responsibilities and thus creating the 
basis of the mass communist party of tomorrow. Mistaken attempts to 
enlarge the organisation today by avoiding preliminary steps in this 
process (i.e. the process of formation of a clear communist party) can 
only lead to the blurring of political clarity and the side-tracking 
of the political struggle of the class. 


Whilst today the question of how revolutionaries participate in the 
class struggle is a practical problem which must be solved if communists 
are to gain an effective voice in the class, any apparent strengthening 
of the organisation gained as a consequence of communists abandoning 
political principles and propagandising on any but the most clear 
revolutionary terms will prove ephemeral in the revolution. Similarly, 
if the necessity of clarifying and resolving issues which divide revol- 
utionary organisations today is ignored in favour of regroupment based 
on minimum points of agreement, then already the seeds of confusion are 
being sown to grow into splits in the communist party of the future. 

Our struggle for theoretical clarity, principled regroupment and inter- 
vention in the class,before the revolution are all part of the same aim: 
to promote the development of a clear communist party with a mass 
following in the class without which communism is impossible. 
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(1) A faction is a group of party members who hold the same position on 
a specific issue and who come together to act more effectively for the 
acceptance of their policy on this issue by the party as a whole. A 
tendency, on the other hand, involves the existence of a group within 
the party with differences over a range of issues and therefore implies 
the existence of a more permanent opposition group. If such differences 
are not resolved then a split must follow. Our view is that the 
emergence of a separate tendency and a split in the revolution would be 
a sign of a reflux and possible defeat. 
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We are publishing the following letter from a comrade in the ae 
States alongside our own article on organisation because - tr 
points made are the same premises on which we have ee ee = 
views on this issue. The letter was in fact a response by e comra' 
to our only criticism of his own critique of the recent split in a 
Internationalism, the group of the International Communist Current in - 
the U.S.(1), i.e. its vagueness on the nature and role of the pap stebe~ 
organisation. However, we can only endorse the views which the comrade 
in turn elaborated; and, though mutual agreement is not always the 
outcome, this episode bears out our opinion that the most fruitful 
dialogue is conducted via the elaboration and testing of apparent 
differences between communists. 


LETTER ON ORGANISATION 


ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF ORGANISATION TO PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION 


"Against the collective power of the propertied classes the 
working class cannot act, as a class, except by constituting 
itself into a political party, distinct from, and opposed to, 
all old parties formed by the propertied classes. 

This constitution of the working class into a political 
party is indispensable in order to ensure the triumph of the 
social revolution and its ultimate end - the abolition of 
Classes." (Resolution on the Establishment of Working Class 

Parties adopted by the Hague Congress of the First 
International. ) 


The need for organisation was apparent from the initial emergence of 
proletarian struggle. In the very process of its creation the working 
class was organised around the need of the productive process for the 
co-operation of wage labourers. Increasing concentrations of capital 
brought increasing concentrations of workers which in turn brought 
increasing resistance to the domination of Capital. Co-operation was 
as essential to the process of worker resistance as it was to the 
process of capitalist production, Trade union organisation originally 


Through their struggles with capital the proletariat soon learned that 
behind the bosses stood the police, the laws, the courts and the army. ~ 
Workers found that their struggles at the workplace brought them into 
conflict with the entire apparatus of the capitalist state. Political 
consciousness, however, does not develop uniformly within the class. 
The most advanced workers formed political organisations to generalise 


@) Published in Internationalism 19, without a corresponding critique 
of this split in their own organisation by the I.c.c. 
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able to form political parties which pro 
proletariat within parliament. eet ieee aes 


pron cn grericredagge political organisation represents the most conscious 
~epts ° e class, it is the expression of this consciousness which 
Onstitutes the very basis of such organisation. The political 

ang robe of the class is rooted in its experience but it is more 
han a mere reflection of experience. It reflects a dynamic inter- 

pretation of experience. Various aspects of the proletariat's experience 

are drawn together into a class perspective. This perspective weaves 

together a framework of conclusions which constitute the platform of 

the organisation. This perspective also applies the platform to the 


ongoing struggles of the class producing a programme which orients 
class activity. 


Political perspective constitutes the basic common denominator of pol- 
itical organisation and is an integral element of a platform. Though 
a platform must define class lines (those conclusions which establish 
the perimeter of the class terrain), a political organisation is more 
than just an alliance around class lines. It shows how those class 
lines evolved. It is not just a series of conclusions but also the 
premises on which they are based. It does not answer all questions 
but it attempts to establish a framework for approaching all questions. 
It is not just a product but also a process. As a process it is not 
sacrosanct. It is possible for a perspective to evolve in relationship 
to the ongoing struggles of the class. But it is important that such 
evolution retains an organisational embodiment. Organisation should 
change to adapt to changes in political perspective not adopt a form 
which eschews perspective in order to avoid change. 


Political organisation of the proletariat is distinct from class-wide 
organisation of the proletariat. The first movement toward class-wide 
organisation of the proletariat came with the formation of trade unions 
in the ascendant period of capitalism. Although these unions maintained 
regional and craft divisions they did attempt within these divisions to 
unite all workers regardless of their level of consciousness. In its 
ascendant period capitalism was able to grant long term gains to workers 
who organised through trade unions. With the beginning of the twentieth 
century workers developed a new form of organisation (soviets or 
workers' councils) which overcame the divisions of trade unionism and 
were better suited for more direct confrontation with a now decadent 
capitalism incapable of granting meaningful concessions to the working 
class. Throughout this century workers' councils have re-emerged when 
workers' struggles have assumed revolutionary proportions. 


he existence of a proletarian political organisation distinct from 
is class-wide ete raises the question of the relationship ae 
political organisation of the class to the class as a whole and its 
class-wide organs. Although proletarian political organisation oP 
distinct from class-wide organs it is not something separate from : 
class. It is an aspect of the class, i.e. the embodiment of its mos 
advanced consciousness. Thus revolutionary consciousness is not tated 
thing the organisation prings to the class but rather something whic 
it represents within the class. Likewise, proletarian open 
organisation does not present a potential threat to the class bu 


represents a real strength of the class. 
sation contributes to the process 


ks are by no means complete with 
Quite the contrary, its tasks 


Though a proletarian political organi 
of creating workers! councils, its tas 
the creation of these class-wide organs. 
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are even greater as it assumes the role of the revolutionary party of 
the proletariat seeking to move the class-wide organs forward to destroy 
capitalism and create the basis for a classless society. The existence 
of workers' councils does not of itself constitute the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The dictatorship of the proletariat is above all else 
a relationship between classes. A particular form of class-wide organ- 
isation may be most appropriate for establishing that relationship but 
by no means is ever a substitute for its end. The role of the revol- 
utionary party is to fight for that end, i.e. the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the creation of a classless communist society. It 
neither dissolves itself into nor substitutes itself for the councils. 
It plays an active role within the councils, that is, fighting for 
adoption and implementation of a revolutionary programme. This involves 
seeking a majority for the party in the councils and seeking selection 
of party members for participation in executive committees and 
administrative organs which they create. 


By winning a majority within the councils and implementing a revol- 
utionary programme through the administrative organs, the party in 
effect takes power through the councils. This does not constitute 
substituting itself for the class. It is merely the class utilising 
political organisation to carry out a revolutionary programme within 
tne eee of class-wide organs. However, the party must not weaken 
aheenh toe seal ast by using its majority to create administrative 
ie Fa ent of the councils. Defence of the council structure 
naven a guarantee against degeneration of the revolution but it is 
eless essential that the revolutionary programme be imple ted 
under the direct control of the class-wide organs. on oe 


the brie Sites ae the collective will of the organisation. However 
the, rileesee oe he cg this decision making takes Place is determined by’ 
€ organisation. Any decisions reflecting differences 


A Seattle Comrade 
Seattle Comrade 
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THE SITUATION IN MOROCCO: C.W.O. INTRODUCTION 
Oe ENT RODUCTION 
eee 


We are publishing in this issue the translation of two brief. articles 

on Morocco from numbers 30 and 31 of Travailleurs Immigres en Lutte, the 
journal of 0.C.R.A. (Internationalist Revolutionary Communist 
Organisation of Algeria), a group of Algerian communists in exile in 
France. On many issues, such as state capitalism, parliamentarism and 
trades unionism, 0.C.R.A. has positions very close to those of the C.W.O. 
and the group has expressed its solidarity with the series of meetings 
of internationalist communist groups initiated by the P.C.Int. 


(Battaglia Comunista). 


On the other hand, there are several positions held by O.C.R.A. which 
we feel express a political weakness, notably on the national question. 
Although 0.C.R.A, denounces both American and Russian imperialism, it 
has - in the past at any rate - expressed support for local "national 
liberation" groups, such as the Palestinians in the Middle East. If 
this attitude appears less pronounced than formerly there.is still a 
reluctance to condemn the political orientation and nature of these 
groups. For example, in the present text, Polisario (the front for the 
liberation of the Western Sahara) is neither endorsed nor criticised. 
We hope that this issue can be discussed fraternally between O.C.R.A. 
end the groups of the communist milieu. 


Another weakness in the 0.C.R.A. is a certain localism which manifests 
itself in two ways. Firstly, in a tendency to "Arab-centrism", to 
concentrate its reports and interventions on the working class of the 
Arab countries. Secondly, 0.C.R.A. tends to concentrate on immigrant 
workers in its interventions in France, to the exclusion of the class 
struggle of the rest of the proletariat in France. That this concern 
is not an isolated case was shown recently by 0.C.R.A.'s request to 
groups in Britain to furnish them with information on the class struggle 
in Britain ... of immigrant workers! Although a group may have its . 
roots in the immigrant community of a particular country, if it aspires 
to be internationalist it must break out of this cul-de-sac and play 

a role in the national and international class movement. "The workers 
have no fatherland" is not just a phrase (which 0.C.R.A. quote 
approvingly) but a guide to-our practice. 


The articles have many positive features. They describe the class 
struggle of the Moroccan workers and show that even in the underdeveloped 
areas the strugglesof the proletariat are the key to political develop- 
ment. They also show that resistance to nationalist demagoguery isa 
vital task of the workers in these areas. The texts highlight the 
world-wide nature of the crisis and show that it even hits hard at 
countries endowed with rich natural resources - Morocco virtually 
monopolises the world's phosphate resources. The response of the 
bourgeoisie in Morocco is similar to that everywhere: firstly, to 
impose an ideological strait-jacket - with the help of the so-called 
"workers! organisations" in the class - in order to impose an austerity 
programme; and secondly, to prepare for war, the ultimate capitalist 
"solution" to the crisis. But we think that the authors are right when 
they say that the "Sacred Union' in Morocco is for the present aimed 
more at the working class than at Algeria, which country Morocco would 
need a powerful imperialist backer to take it on. 


Some explanation of the background to the articles for those unfamiliar 
with the political situation in the region would possibly be helpful. 
The "Western" Sahara, which was formerly Spanish Sahara, lies between 
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Morocco and Mauritania. It was a Spanish colony for centuries, till 

the recent "liberalisation" in Spain led the post-Franco government to 
abandon the war Spain had conducted against the local Polisario 
guerrillas and to a proposal to divide the territory between Morocco and 
Mauritania. In this Morocco stood to gain, since its main competitor 
for the world phosphate market was the Spanish Sahara, and prices for 
rock phosphate had tumbled: a monopoly control would enable prices to 

be raised again. While the U.N. debated the situation Morocco annexed 
mostof the "Western Sahara’. This failed to solve its economic problems 
since the Polisario guerrillas, backed by Algeria which also claimed 
part of the former Spanish colony, sabotaged the phosphate mines, and a 
costly campaign had to be waged againstthem, leading to a drain on 
Morocco's already feeble economy. At the moment it looks as though 
Morocco's diplomatic isolation and the military stalemate will lead to 
the negotiation of some kind of compromise solution with Algeria and 
Mauritania. With no large imperialist backer, and only dubious local 
backers, Polisario appears destined to be defeated. Here again we take 
issue with O.C.R.A., when they state correctly that the Moroccan workers 
must destroy the "Sacred Union" and continue fighting on their own class 
terrain, but also state that they must fight "against the annexation of 
the Western Sahara". This ambiguous phrase seems to imply that the 

area should belong to someone else - unspecified. But whether ruled by 
Moroccan, Mauritanian, Algerian or a Polisarian bourgeoisie, the riches 
of the one will not benefit the population, but only international 
Capitalism and its local offshoots. 


Communist Workerg' Organisation 


The War in the Western Sahara 


1. TOWARDS A MULTIPLICATION OF WORKERS! STRIKES 
SS ee 


It has been some time sincethe workers of Morocco have made themselves 
heard. After the wave of strikes which preceded the invasion of Western 
Sahara by the monarchist troops in 1975 there was a period of "social 
peace". The number of struggles between workers and bosses fell sharply. 


Indeed, there were about 100 strikes in 1977, and about the same number 
in the first half of 1978! This development has continued into the 
first months of 1979. The struggles which have recently broken out are 
humerous. They are characterised, in contrast to previous struggles, 
by a more marked participation by the workers, 


Amongst the most important struggles,we can mention the strike of 10,000 
railwaymen which lasted two weeks and covered the whole of Morocco; 
3,500 dockers in Casablanca began an unlimited strike on 26th February 
1979 which paralysed the entire maritime traffic of the region: they 
were asking for wage increases. 17,000 employees of the banking 
companies of Morocco also went on strike on two Occasions: on 13th 
February for two days, then later on that month, for a week. This 
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movement , which according to our information Was 94% solid, was asking 
for wage increases and, possibly less positive, for the institution of 
a bounty for married women. On 27th February 10,000 miners from one of 
the most importan phosphate mines, Khourigba, came out on a three day 
strike. The workers! discontent also made itself felt in the coal mines 
of Jerada, in western Morocco, close to the Algerian frontier. We 

could also mention the strike of students on 3rd March 1979, and the 
week-long conflict in the hospitals which began on March 7th. 

These struggles have generally been made for wage increases, and in the 
great majority of cases have been called and led by the trades unions. 
But we know very well that these workers! actions don't please the 
unions, and that they are the result of the pressureof the rank and 

file workers. The trades union bureaucrats spend their time telling the 
workers not to ask for too much, in case they play the game of the 
"Algerian enemy threatening invasion". 


On the other hand, we can point to a great number of lay-offs taking 
place, due to cut-backs in personnel, or to the closing of factories. 
Three hundred workers of the Department of Water and Forests at Tetouan, 
1,200 in the company of Construction and Works, as well as Volvo, 
Citroen, Carnot and in the textile industry, principally at Casablanca, 
Rabat and Fez. The lay-offs number several thousand and it is very 
probable that numerous conflicts will break out soon in the struggle 
against them. 


We can explain the multiplication of conflicts in Morocco firstly by the 
more and more disastrous situation of the working classes. Inflation 
has been at 15% for several years, without wages keeping up. Recently, 
in addition, the Moroccan bourgeoisie has again increased the tax for 
western Sahara (a special tax laid on wages, in order to offset the 

huge costs of the war), which hits disastrously at the pockets of the 
workers, 


The recent speech of the King of Morocco, Hassan II, who admitted that 
his "programme of economic development" had totally failed, and who 
called upon the population to accept years of austerity, has contributed 
to the disappearance of the illusion that the riches of the Western 
Sahara would bring increased wealth to the working class. The military 
conflict in the region is a great burden on the budget of the Moroccan 
state, which is trying to recoup some of the costs by exploiting the 
workers more and more cynically. 


Finally, the diplomatic isolation of the King of Morocco, who has 
received the support of neither the U.S.A., nor France, nor the countries 
of North or Black Africa, for his total annexation of the Western Sahara, 
and who was reduced recently to attempting to seek an agreement with 

the Algerians; all this has served to further discredit the Moroccan 
monarchy in the eyes of the working classes. 


These causes, which have led to a multiplication of workers' struggles, 
remain and will probably intensify in the future. It is thus very 
likely that we will witness in the months and years to come a radical- 
isation of the Moroccan working class. The workers themselves will 
decide. 


2. MOROCCO: THE "SACRED UNION" - A GOOD WAY OF HIDING REAL PROBLEMS 


Once again, the prospect of a war with Algeria has been raised in 
Morocco. Committees of"national defence" have been formed, and 
nationalist slogans are pouring forth. 


On 8th March the King presented a message to parliament outlining very 
clearly Morocco's policy in the Sahara. He proposed the adoption of the 
principle of "hot pursuit" (of Polisario guerrillas - C.W.O.) into 
Algeria: affirming that "the situation had become intolerable", whereas 
previously he had insisted upon the "need for discussion" with the 
Algerians, and was trying to achieve some concessions by means of 
negotiations. A "Committee of National Security" has been set up. It 
unites all the political parties represented in parliament. Its 
function is to "maintain the integrity of Morroco" under the leadership 
of the King. Inside this Committee, all parties favour the "hot 
pursuit" policy into Algeria. These are the P.P.S. (People's Party of 
Socialism - these are Morocco's “communists") and the Istiqual (this was 
the principal nationalist party during the "national liberation" 
struggle in Morocco, 


On 21st March, the old prime minister, Osman, was sacked. He was 
replaced by Maati Bouabid, close to the U.N.F.P. (National Union of 
Popular Forces ~ a nationalist party represented in parliament). This 
change will allow the new minister to open up an easier dialogue with 
the unions, and represents a move to recuperate the social movements 
and the agitation of the Opposition. It is certain that these new 
political orientations and the constitution of "a more active and 
dynamic state apparatus" (as the chief counsellor to Hassan II, the 
Morocean King, said) will aggravate the tension which already exists 
in the Maghreb (i.e. North-west Africa - C.W.0.). 


It is above all the situation of social and economic crisis, which has 
provoked these changes in the structure of the Moroccan state, Without 
their numbers having greatly increased, numerous labour disputes persist. 
The brutal intervention, at several places, of the forces of order 
against the strikers, and the union leaders - who nevertheless are still 
fundamentally the allies of the monarchy (Sahara, austerity), shows that 
the bourgeoisie is less and less capable of allowing strikes and social 
agitation, wherever they come from. 


In fact it is unlikely that there will be a war between Algeria and 
Morocco. Hassan II knows that the destabilising consequences that this 
would have in the regimes of the region could be fatal. In addition, 
the Moroccan economy, considerably strained by the war in the Sahara, 
and in a critical state, could certainly not survive an armed conflict 
with the Algerian bourgeoisie. As it is the unremitting austerity 
imposed on the working classes by reason of the financial burden of the 
annexation of the Western Sahara, has provoked important social conflicts. 
What would happen if Morocco launched a full-scale war? Also, it is 
known that Hassan II is Opposed by a section of the army. Certain 
officers could well use the reinforcement of their positions, caused by 
mobilisation, to dislodge him from his throne. 


The Algerian bourgeoisie itself is clear that it can't go too far: it 
did not seriously increase its preparations even when it seemed that 
Morocco was preparing a war. Hassan II wants to gain an interior 
Pacification of his country. Indeed, it would not be the first time 
that the "Sacred Union" against the invader has been put forward by the 
Moroccan bourgeoisie (and, at other moments, by that in Algeria). Each 
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time that it is necessary to silence the demands of the working class, 
which have become very numerous in recent years, it is to this escape- 
hatch that the bourgeoisie has recourse. 


But the King of Morocco also wants, by a show of mobilisation, to 
demonstrate to the imperialist countries, and the more ana more 
numerous bourgeoisies who are recognising the Polisario Front, that it 
is ready to go to the limit. It hopes thereby to re-draw political 
alignments in its favour. The softening of Mauritania's views on the 
Polisario, and its opening towards Morocco will certainly allow this 
tactic to flourish. 


Ii is in the same sense that we should understand Morocco's pressure on 

the U.S.A., from whom it seeks arms and support in the Western Sahara. 
Morocco has been entering into economic relations with the Soviet Union, 

whose major trading partner she is in Africa. Thus the King's adviser 

has said that Morocco could, in case of failure with the U.S. "address 
ourselves to the U.S.S.R. to provide ourselves with arms", 


Whatever may be the efforts of the King and his clique to dragoon the 
working classes, the wokers must not forget the essential fact: their 
liberation will be by way of the struggle against the annexation of 
Western Sahara, and thus through the merciless destruction of the 
"Sacred Union"! 


Translated from Travailleurs Immigres_en Lutte 30 and 31 
Sa ee tn 
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REVIEW + ‘ANTI-BOLSHEVIK COMMENISH 


In sixty years of activity the political career of Paul Mattick has 
spanned the experience of the working class in the era of capital's 
decadence. As a member of the K.A.P.D. (Communist Workers! Party of 
Germany) he was active in the struggle for communism at the height of 
the last revolutionary wave (1917-21). During the counter-revolution 
(via the journal Livin Marxism) he helped to keep alive some of the 
insights of the German Left of the revolutionary wave. He also has 
defended the notion of a capitalist crisis based on the operation of 
the law of value; and has tried to separate the state capitalist system 
of Russia et.al. from the communist society envisaged by Marx.(1) 
However, as today's revolutionaries are dragging themselves away from 
the political murk of the counter-revolution, Mattick has shown himself 
unable to break with the myths of councilism and relate to the new 
revolutionary milieu which has grown up. Still influenced by the 
experience of the counter-revolution and maintaining a profound pessi- 
mism in the proletariat's ability to fulfil its historic task, 
Mattick's politics and affiliations today leave him without anythine 
to offer the coming revolution. Consequently, this collection of 
essays, whilst having individual points of merit (e.g. showing how 
Stalin only executed Trotsky's programme), actually stands in the way 
of a clearer analysis of events in Russia. As such, it also stands in 
the way of the development of a clear revolutionary perspective. 


The attitudes taken by revolutionaries to the Russian Revolution, in 
particular, and to the European revolutionary wave following World War 
One in general, determine their understanding of the lessons of those 
events. For Mattick, as with all other councilists, this period of 


"In Russia, it is true, the Bolshevik Party advanced the slogan 
"All Power to the Soviets", but only for Opportunistic reasons, 
in order to reach its true goal in the authoritarian rule of the 
Bolshevik Party." (Introduction p.xi) 


and, 


"The laws of motion of the Russian Revolution had been foreseen 
by Lenin with remarkable clarity long before its outbreak -o2"(p.30) 


This is the basic credo of the councilists and has been repeated many 
times since. The tale of how proletarian purity of the workers! 


However, a moment's reflection shows this vision to be based on 
remarkably similar premises to our councilists' own demon - the present 
Gay Leninists. For the latter also the working class was a passive 
factor in its owm revolution (naturally, since it could only achieve 

a "trade union consciousness") and for them also it was the brilliant 


spine ste 
(1) Though we now find many of his analyses flawed today. See R.P.1 


"Theories of State Capitalism" and R.P.11, "Crisis Theory and the T.C.c." 
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leadership of Lenin which produced the successful seizure of power by 
the Bolsheviks. But in fact no "Leninist" is so awestruck by ‘the Lenin 
legend" as the man who has spent more words in condemning it than any 
other ~ i.e. Mattick. And no one has a more ambiguous attitude to the 
working class in revolution than Mattick. Like all ouvrierists, he 
"hopes" (and ever more faintly at that) for a spotless, democratic 
working class revolution where the workers will spontaneously rise up 
and create a communist utopia. Real revolutions ere,for him 

however, another matter because the workers' actions are so 
disappointing. After telling us (on page 166) that Marx was too 
optimistic "about the workers! capacity to develop a socialist 
consciousness" he concludes that there was nothing worth learning from 
past proletarian experience. The revolutionary wave after the First 
World War becomes for him an “ocean of mediocrity"(page 93) or else 
should be seen simply as "minor frictions" before capitalism 
"stabilised itself", which we can all quietly forget about. 


Mattick would like to forget about the past revolutions because he 
cannot understand them and therefore has nothing to learn from them. 
His utter confusion as to the relationship between the Bolsheviks and 
the working class, a subject which he always tries to avoid, is apparent 
in the one or two comments he does make. On the one hand, he maintains 
"the workers were fooled" position by suggesting that the Bolsheviks 
were "a party of vrofessional revolutionists, willing to usurp power,if 
necessary, against the will of the majority of the working class" (p.92) 
or that, whilst the Russian soviets were the proletarian element in the 
Russian Revolution, "the Bolshevik Party dictatorship was merely the 
Russian version of the later Nazi labour front." (page 103). At other 
times Mattick realises that this separation does not square up with the 
facts. After all, 80% of the workers had voted for Bolshevik delegates 
to the soviets on the basis of the Bolshevik programme though Mattick 
chooses to remain blind to this. He resolves this dilemma by 
concluding that, as the Bolsheviks were bourgeois, and as the workers 
supported them, then “the workers brought the bourgeois revolution to 
its conclusion in Russia" (page 53). Thus, for Mattick, the whole : 
proletarian experience of 1917-21 was nothing but negative. Workers 
councils are good, political parties are all "capitalist" (page 136). 
Even the political party which Mattick joined, and which sought we 
prevent the degeneration of Bolshevism, the K.A.P.D.,is dismisse : 
because “It seemed more Bolshevik than the Bolsheviks" (page 97). n 
this way Mattick divorces himself from the post-war =p tags pg aa 
In many ways he is completely logical. - He sees acutely pease he 
capitalism is not communism and that it cannot be denied t “i hiked 
totelitarian monster did eventually emerge from the ee oo eae Fy 
He is also quite right when he rejects the Trotskyist — res Bat A 
degeneration of the revolution as simply a Stalinist Ssecnngia a Oe : 
The counter-revolution had succeeded long before the ae cae i 
1924. However, all pg brig = wee? nage et pease ae: sumtin. 
"Thermidor" as Mattick does in s essa s enkenavotetertan 
is means to reject the fact that there was a single Pp. 
Ee ctibastat tendency in the earliest stages of the mice ap heute | 
Mattick cannot deny this and tells us that before hie : poeta - 
beg iicry S ieke con Ge Bia Fete aiice 4k cuir cone ebOUk because 
tells us, this can be sm 
tania me Sopeieeelydramy slong Sp 220 Take of one et he 
t is irrelevant in this context whe : 
ae (The fixation on this factor is of course perhaps 
element in the equally nonsensical notions of Spicer ncattine 
The real question is, "was the direction of the revolution 


towards a communist mode of production"? Mattick can't answer this since 


+ ' 
he believes it to be a non-question. For him the workers' councils 
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democratic integrity is the first criteria and unless that is clearly 
established then the rest is not worth considering. This prevents him 
and other councilists from arriving at a richer analysis of the Russian 
Revolution. It also leaves unresolved the contradiction posed by 
Mattick's various statements that the workers were deceived by the 
Bolsheviks or were themselves bourgeois yet could still, between 1917- 
1921, have enough power and class consciousness to force Lenin to take 
communist measures. 


Hitherto we have only expressed our arguments in terms of the conundrums 
of councilism but we can only arrive at a more coherent analysis of the 
Russian Revolution by asking different questions. What follows isa 
summary of our views.(1) 

? 


The first premise that separates communists from councilists is the 
Marxist one that "being determines consciousness"! and not the other way 
round. Ideas are not the motive force of history but rather the 
reflection of material circumstances. Thus it is pure idealism to put 
down the failure of the Russian Revolution solely to the erroneous 


evik opportunism which hid their real aims (to establish state 
Capitalism). However, the Bolshevik error in this respect was the 

error of the whole proletariat in 1917-21 - it is only the experience of 
that revolution which allows revolutionaries today to grasp a clearer 
insight into the nature of communism and capitalisn. But even the 


Bolsheviks! "wrong ideas" underwent change in the face of the needs of 
steps towards communism. (Mattick's "experimentation", ) This, it is 


tendencies to this movement. In the first place Ou can o 

proletarian revolution made by the proletariat and fighting Ge eee 
bourgeoisie single~handed almost completely wiped out the class-conscious 
cream of the European working class. Secondly, and connectedly, the 
failure of the European revolution meant that an accomodation had to be 


"Thermidor", the victory of those counter-tendenci 

E ; - neles to revolution, as 
evidenced in the Kronstadt massacre, the introduction cf NEP and the 
expulsion of the K.A.P.D. (for trying to remain true to "Bolshevik, i.e. 


the Bolsheviks who thereby ceased to be "Bol i i i 

1 ; shevik". This brings us 
to another of Mattick's little tricks - that of guilt by geeccieeias. 
Seeing no "Thermidor" allows him to label anything in Russia since 1917 


Cy Expressed more fully in R.pP in: ' i i 
NEB a Top oe Si -P.4 in "Russia - Revolution and Counter- 


(2) Such as the failure to hold elections to the Soviets after 1918. 


Pan 
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as "Bolshevik", whether it is st 
f alin's purges or Khruschey's « 
coexistence", For him there is q direct lineal descent, ous the ees 


arx as other 


Mattick's analysis is an analysi i i 
ysis of despair. Having decided t it 
workers were fooled by the Bolsheviks in Russia he finds them ete 


was going through a stabilisation process! (page 99). How capitalism 


Mattick's despair even extends to the K.A.P.D. He laments that the 
German revolution was "mediocre" and could only offer slogans. Yet in 
terms of the content of communism Mattick hasn't even that. For him 
workers' councils and more workers' councils provide the only answer, 
In fact he makes such a fetish about these councils that he turns the 
world on its head. Twice he tells us that, 


"workers! self organisation is no guarantee against policies 
and actions contrary to proletarian class interests." (p.224 & p.xi) 


The guarantee Mattick gives us is the council. Unfortunately is 
precisely a high level of self-activity of a class-conscious proletariat 
which is the only guarantee of a communist.future. As we argued about 
the Russian Revolution, its successes and failures stemmed from the 
level of such activity. No amount of constitution-mongering, of re- 
shaping of organisational forms can change this. 

e 


Further, the workers' council is itself only a precondition for 
communism, representing the rupture of the proletariat from the bourgeois 
state. After that the communist programme has to be fought for within 
the councils. In Russia the soviets were bourgeois as long as they were 
dominated by the class collaborationist Mensheviks. It wasn't until 

the proletariat opted for Bolshevism that it opted for communism. And 
the Bolshevik success was not simply a question of a passive class 
voting it to do what it wanted. Throughout all the organs of the 
embryonic proletarian order an active participation of the workers 
ensured the movement towards communism. It took two and a half years 

of devastating civil war to destroy this and to create a party dictator- 
ship in opposition to a decimated proletariat. This is the real lesson 


of the Russian Revolution. 
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* “Anti-Bolshevik Communism" by Paul Mattick is published by Merlin Press 
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